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LE DOUBLE MONT IN FRENCH RENAISSANCE POETRY 



Joachim du Bellay complimenting H^roet in the Recueil de PoSsie 
writes : 

Ta muse des Graces amie, 
La mienne k te louer semond 
Qui sur le haut du double mont 
As eng6 racad^mie. 

Le Franc in his useful article on "Le Platonisme et la Litt^rature en 
France 1500-1540" (Revue d'Histoire Litt. de la France, 1896) con- 
jectures here a reference to a hypothetical literary academy on the 
hill of Lyons. He says "Sc^ve Dolet, Rabelais, Macrin, Sainte- 
Marthe Fontaine . . . se rencontrSrent a bien des reprises sur la 
coUine de Fourvi^res." This I think is a misconception of the 
meaning of the passage and one more illustration of the value of a 
little acquaintance with the classics to the critic of comparative 
literature. The double hill is Parnassus, the Muses' mount so desig- 
nated in one of the most familiar of Renaissance Latin quotations, 
the line of Persius' Prologue: neque in bicipiti somniasse Parnasso. 
And the meaning of du Bellay's compliment is that H4roet has 
transferred the academy to Parnassus, i.e., treated Platonic phi- 
losophy in poetry. With a somewhat similar conceit La Fontaine 
speaking of his Psyche says "quatre amis dont la connaissance avoit 
commenc6 par le Parnasse lierent une espSce de soci^t^ que j'appel- 
lerais acad6mie si, etc." If le double mont requires further confirma- 
tion we may compare Du Bartas (The Ark II Semaine) : 

si le Laurier sacr6, qui m'ombrageoit le front 
esueill^ se fl^trit: et si du double mont 
ot. loin de cest Enfer vostre Vranie habite, 
Ma Muse k corps perdu si bas se pr^cipite. 

which Sylvester, perhaps not understanding double, translates 

And if now banished from the learned Fount 
And cast down headlong from the lofty mount. 
[MoDBBN Philoloot, NovembeT, 1921] 221 
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A specialist in Renaissance French literature could doubtless cite 
many other examples. I will add one from English. Drayton in 
his Elegy of Poets and Poesie has : 

Methought I straight had mounted Pegasus 
And in his full career could make him stop 
And bound upon Parnassus bi-cliff top. 

"Bi-cliff" is Persius' bicipiti which in turn reproduces the Greek 
dikoruphos applied to the plateau of Parnassus above Delphi in 
Euripides' Bacchae 307. 
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